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and 


qn several powers of Christendom should agree on a General 

eo Congress to be held at the most convenient place, composed of 
SS authorized delegates from every government which may be disposed 
” to unite in the general object. 

The real and avowed object of the Congress should be to devise and 
adopt means for improving the condition, preserving the peace, and 
promoting the general welfare of all nations; in particular, to organize 
a High Tribunal for the adjustment of disputes between the several 
powers, and thus to prevent the crimes and miseries of war. 

The Congress should agree on reciprocal terms for the reduction of 
standing armies and navies, that the burdens of the people in each coun- 
try may be diminished, and that national revenues may be applied to 
more useful and benevolent purposes than the destruction of mankind. 

It should form a solemn compact, that in future no armed force by 
sea or land shall be employed by any one nation for the annoyance of 
another, nor for any purpose, except the legal suppression of piracy, 
the slave trade, insurrection and outrage. 

Noan Worcester in 1820. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members oi 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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THE TREATY TO BE RENEWED. 


It is reported from Washington that President McKin- 
ley has determined to revive the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, and that a new treaty has already been 
drafted to serve as a basis of negotiations. The treaty 
is not to be submitted to the Senate until next December, 
and in the meantime that body is to be carefully canvassed 
as to the reception which it may be expected to give to 
a new convention. 

The dispatches state that the new treaty will be so 
drawn as to avoid the features which Senators found so 
objectionable in the rejected one. If it is true, as re- 
ported, that ex-Senator Edmunds is assisting in the 
drafting of the new convention, we may expect that in 
substance it will not depart very far from the Olney- 
Pauncefote paper. Mr. Edmunds was one of those who 
warmly approved the rejected convention, and considered 
the objections against it as having no real weight. There 
is probably no truth, however, in the report that he has 
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been asked to assist in framing the new document. 

Whether the report of the early revival of the treaty be 
true or not, we can not say. We have little doubt of 
the correctness of the rumor. It falls in entirely with 
what was to have been expected. There was really no 
other consistent course for the State Department to pur- 
sue. The President and Secretary of State had both 
strongly expressed themselves as in favor of such a con- 
vention. The rejected treaty lacked only three votes of 
obtaining a two-thirds majority of the Senate,—the ma- 


jority which it did actually obtain being much greater than 


that by which most important measures are carried 
through that body. The people of the country pro- 
nounced themselves in overwhelming numbers in favor 
of the former treaty, and made it perfectly clear that the 
action of the Senate did not reflect their sentiment, and 
that they were sorely displeased and mortified thereby. 

In view of these considerations, and of the fact that 
the United States has been the foremost champion of in- 
ternational arbitration, it would have been surprising if 
the President had not felt himself justified, nay even 
under the strongest obligation to the nation and to the 
world to take up the subject at the earliest practicable 
moment. That he is reported to have done so already, 
gives the greatest pleasure to the multitudes of friends of 
arbitration throughout the country, and he may be assur- 
ed of their hearty and enthusiastic support. The heart 
of the nation is with him. 

We do not anticipate the least difficulty from the other 
side of the water. ‘The dissatisfaction among the British 
people at the adverse action of our Senate was deep and 
widespread, but we are sure that there will be no dispo- 
sition to retaliate by the rejection of what our government 
may offer in the form of a new treaty. On the contrary, 
there will be the greatest readiness to accept anything 
that is fair and reasonable. Before leaving Washington 
on the 22d of June Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador, in a speech in reply to.an address congratu- 
lating Queen Victoria presented by a number of former 
British subjects, made an allusion to the arbitration 
treaty. He said that he had deeply at heart the accom- 
plishment of this great international agreement and that 
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he had not despaired because there had been delay. It 
is probable that a copy of the new treaty is already in the 
hands of the British Foreign Office. 


‘‘*THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD.” 


Incidently the diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria has 
been made the occasion for the display, on the part of our 
British cousins, of a great deal of national pride and 
vanity, that might better have been spared. Such occa- 
sions are usually full of contradictions. The people of 
no nation, however, can throw stones at British waste- 
fulness, or pride, or display of power, for every nation 
has a glass roof over its own head. We had our own 
boastful display of war ships in the harbor of New York 
four years ago, and more recently still a great pageant 
in the same city, in which military power and glory had 
high laudation. Shall we criticise England, then, be- 
cause she made the Queen’s celebration the occasion of 
spending in display one hundred millions of precious 
dollars that might have been spent on the wretched 
sufferers in India, and of letting the world see that she 
could get together a literally frightful array of war ves- 
sels? We will not criticise, but only think. 

We have not seen much reference, during the great 
jubilee, to the many wicked wars carried on by British 
arms during the Queen’s long reign. But we have no 
doubt the Queen herself has carried the heavy burden of 
them much on her heart. We say burden, not guilt. 
For if the Queen had ruled as well as reigned, if she had 
had her gracious wishes carried out, there would, we 
doubt not, have been fewer blood spots to disfigure the 
national garments. Lord Aberdeen, who was Prime 
Minister when the Crimean war was declared, afterwards 
expressed to Richard Cobden his great sorrow that he 
had allowed the press of the country to drag him into 
that disgraceful war. We have reason to believe that 
the Queen has silently been apologizing to the world, 
while the gorgeous ceremonies have been going on, for 
the many exhibitions of the great national sin on the 
results of which in coasiderable measure the extent and 
‘¢ glory ” of her Empire rest. 

Queen Victoria’s heart and mind have been for right- 
eousness and peace. She has done much for peace. 
Possibly she might have done more; we do not know. 
All citizens of the United States, who know the fact, 
remember with profound gratitude the occasion when 
she and her Princely husband, who was then by her 
side, took the sting out of the telegram which her 
bellicose Prime Minister had.prepared to send to this 
country in the days of the ‘* Trent” excitement,—a 
sting which, if allowed to remain, would almost certainly 
have brought on war. It is well known that the Queen’s 
influence, in these days, has been very powerful in favor 
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of a permanent arbitration system between her country 
and ours. She has expressed the wish that her long 
reign may be crowned with the establishment of such a 
permanent bond of peace. For this purpose and influ- 
ence of the great Queen, all true Americans are deeply 
grateful. Such a convention, which we believe she will 
live to see, would add a lustre to her crown such as it 
has never yet manifested. 

It was an American, and not one of her own subjects, 
who, in a toast to Victoria, called her ‘‘ the woman of 
the world.” The one thing that has shone out and been 
spoken out above all others, during the great jubilee, 
has been the Queen’s personal excellence of character. 
This has been in everybody’s mind. Americans have 
been among the first to recognize it and to declare it, 
and the enthusiasm of their respect and reverence for 
her Majesty, though not so demonstrative, has been no 
less warm and genuine than that of her own subjects. 
She is ** the woman of the world,” not because she is 
better than multitudes of other women in lowlier stations, 
not because there are no other women who would have 
made as womanly queens as she. She is ‘* the woman 
of the world’’ because, placed providentially on the 
throne of a great and mighty empire and surrounded by 
the constant temptations to pride, corruption and frivol- 
ity incident to such a position, she has not only main- 
tained untarnished in her own person all the womanly, 
wifely and motherly virtues, but has so strengthened 
and exalted them by her conspicuous Christian example 
that she has helped to lift not only all royalty and ruler- 
ship, but also all womanhood and manhood to a higher 
plane. To say that she has been both a womanly queen 
and a queenly woman is to give her the highest tribute 
possible to one in her position. Long live the good, 
pure, humble, great Christian Queen! May the mighty 
nation, which has grown better as well as mightier 
during her long reign, never know a worse sovereign ! 





THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


The third Mohonk Annual Conference on International 
Arbitration was held at Lake Mohonk, New York, on the 
second, third and fourth of June. The attendance was 
considerably larger than that of last year, about one hun- 
dred and forty being present. A very much larger num- 
ber had been invited by Mr. Smiley, but owing to other 
engagements many who are deeply interested in the cause 
were unable to come. Among those present were emi- 
nent statesmen, diplomats, judges, jurists, college presi- 
dents, professors, clergymen, literary men, editors and 
business men. The presence and evident interest of so 


many influential people from various parts of the country, 
many of whom were at an arbitration conference for the 
first time, gave unmistakable evidence of the great awak- 
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ening everwhere taking place on the subject of interna- 
tional peace. 

Two sessions of the Conference were held daily, at 10 
in the morning and 8 in the evening. The afternoons 
were, in accordance with Mr. Smiley’s generous arrange- 
ments, given up to boating, and to walks and drives about 
the magnificent estate of nearly four thousand acres on 
the top of the mountain. For it must never be forgotten 
that all the Mohonk Conferences are opportunities of 
pleasure as well as of good works. 

Mr. Smiley opened the Conference with a general state- 
ment of its purposes and a cordial welcome to those whom 
he had invited. On his nomination ex-Senator Edmunds, 
whose services as presiding officer last year were so ad- 
mirably performed, was chosen president. He was wel- 
comed with the warmest enthusiasm as he came forward 
to take the chair. , His address, which we give in full on 
another page, was largely a review of the circumstances 
which led to the defeat of the Anglo-American treaty, 
and was listened to with the greatest interest. 

At the close of Mr. Edmund’s address Edwin D. 
Mead and Martha D. Adams were chosen secretaries, 
Joshua L. Baily, treasurer, and Samuel B. Capen, Professor 
J. B. Clark, Robert Treat Paine, Judge J. H. Stiness, 
Judge W. N. Ashman, Judge Learned, President Slocum 
of Colorado, Hon. William L. Wilson and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood were selected to act as a Business Committee. 

The speakers of the opening session, after organization, 
were Edward Everett Hale, Benjamin F. Trueblood and 
Edwin D. Mead. Dr. Hale was in his best mood, and 
delighted everybody as “he dwelt upon the great advance 
made since the last Conference, humorously portrayed 
the weaknesses and inadequacy of diplomacy, and urged 
the establishment of a permanent international tribunal 
as the only satisfactory means for adjusting disputes be- 
tween the nations. The other two speakers discussed the 
unprecedented growth of public opinion during the past 
year, and the deplorableness of the Senate’s action in re- 
jecting the arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 

The second session, Wednesday evening, was given up 
to the consideration of the causes of the defeat of the 
arbitration treaty, though the discussion took a wider 
range. The speakers were Dr. C. H. Payne of New 
York City, Judge Alden Chester of the Supreme Court of 
New York, Hon. W. M. Jones and Hon. John S. Gil- 
bert of New York, Hon. George S. Hale of Boston, 
President Julius D. Dreher of Roanoke College, and others. 
All deplored the action of the Senate as unfortunate, but 
several of the speakers thought that condemnation of 
senators should not be indulged in, especially condemna- 
tion of their motives. The causes assigned for the fail- 
ure of the treaty, sofar as the speakers pointed out rea- 
sons, were about such as have been given in the general 
public discussions of the subject. At the close of the dis- 
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cussion Mr. Edmunds pointed out that even the serious 
reasons brought by senators against the treaty had, in 
his judgment, no real validity. 

The two sessions on Thursday were devoted to the 
consideration of the present status of the arbitration 
movement and the measures to be advocated for its further 
promotion. The consensus of opinion was that the cause 
is much stronger to-day than it was a year ago; that the 
action of the Senate does not represent public opinion in 
this country, and that the defeat of the treaty has not 
permanently affected the progress of the movement. 
The speaking at the morning session, at which this phase 
of the subject was under consideration, was, though not 
always directly to the point, exceptionally interesting and 
inspiring. Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, Professor Jean C. 
Bracq of Vassar, Dr. Carroll of The Independent, Dr. W. 
H. P. Faunce of New York City, Dr. Henry M. Booth, 
Alfred H. Love and others participated in the discussion. 

At the opening of Thursday evening’s session Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, whose deafness prevents him from 
following any discussion, was called upon, and gave a 
most inspiring speech, in which he expressed his profound 
conviction that the peace of the world will come. The 
subject of the measures to be advocated for the further 
promotion of the arbitration movement were then dis- 
cussed by Professor Clark of Columbia, Judge Stiness 
of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, Mr. George F. 
Seward, ex-minister to China, Col. George E. Waring, 
Mrs. H. J. Bailey, President Taylor of Vassar, Hon. 
E. B. Hinsdale, Rev. George P. Mains, Dr. P. 8S. 
Moxom and others. The speakers went somewhat irto 
the educational aspects of the subject, but stress was laid 
upon the point that the movement should be pushed along 
the line of the Anglo-American treaty, where so much 
has already been won. 

The Conference began its work on Friday morning by 
sending a telegram to Queen Victoria congratulating her 
on her jubilee and expressing the hope that peace might 
continue between her land and this through all coming 
ages. The educating and influencing of public opinion 
being the topic of the morning, instructive addresses 
were made by Robert Treat Paine, Miss Lucia T. Ames 
of Boston, Judge Morris of Baltimore, Rev. Charles L. 
Thompson of New York City, Professor N. P. Gilman of 
Meadville, Pa., Marshall H. Bright of Christian Work, 
Col. Church, editor of the Army and Navy Journal, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Rev. B. Fay Mills, Rev. Joseph May, 
Rev. Henry E. Cobb, Rev. J. G. Van Slyke, Dr. 
H. A. Hazen, E. G. Whitaker, president of the New 
York State Bar Association, Dr. Hale, etc. Some of 
the points in these speeches were that Americans must be 
faithful to arbitration as the American principle, that we 
must have a higher patriotism which recognizes the 
identity of our true national interests with the interests 
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of mankind, that the legal methods of the world are 
steadily advancing and extending to international rela- 
tions, that arbitration leaflets should be circulated by the 
thousand, that people should not promote peace with one 
hand and war with the other, that the stopping of 
atrocities in Cuba and Armenia would be entirely con- 
sistent with peace principles, that the old soldiers are true 
peace men, that an embassy should be sent to European 
governments, that a plan for an international tribunal like 
that of the New York Bar Association should be vigor- 
ously promoted. 

The closing session on Friday evening was opened with 
an eloquent address by President Gates of Amherst, who 
showed that international fraternity is essential to the 
truest and noblest patriotism. Mr. Capen, on behalf of 
the Business Committee, then presented the platform of 
the Conference, which the Committee had constructed 
following the general spirit and drift of the discussions. 
After the addition of a phrase or two, it was adopted 
unanimously and enthusiastically, and sent that night to 
the Associated Press. Closing remarks, in connection 
with resolutions of thanks, were then made by James 
Grant Wilson, Dr. L. Y. Graham, Alfred H. Love and 
Judge J. H. Stiness, after which Mr. Edmunds con- 
cluded the exercises in a very beautiful and impressive 
description of the way in which an all-pervading atmos- 
phere of peace must be created and enlarged through 
faithful and unceasing efforts on the part of the friends 
of humanity. 

The Conference grew more and more interesting and 
inspiring to the very last, and its influence in promoting 
the cause in whose behalf it was called will, through the 
character of the men and women composing it, and 
through the ten thousand copies of the Proceedings which 
are to be published, be great and lasting. 


PLATFORM OF THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

‘‘The civilized world may well rejoice at the un- 
precedented progress of the cause of international arbi- 
tration during the last year. 

We deplore the temporary check to the cause by the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the proposed treaty with 
England; but we recall the majority of the Senate in its 
favor, large, though less than the necessary two-thirds, 
and we believe that while the small minority honestly 
opposed it, their reasons were not such as to command 
permanent support. The overwhelming majority of the 
country should only be stimulated by this temporary fail- 
ure to more zealous activity, urging our Executive to 
renew the treaty, with such modifications, if any, as may 
be approved in the light of the recent study of the sub- 
ject by the Senate. Our country should also make a 
similar treaty with France, Germany, Austria, Belgium 
and Switzerland, whose Parliaments have taken action in 
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favor of a permanent system of arbitration between civil- 
ized nations, and with all other countries which may take 
similar action. We look foward hopefully to the creation 
in some form of an international court, always open for 
the settlement of differences which diplomacy may fail to 
adjust, to which court any nation may resort. 

The thanks of this Conference are tendered to ex- 
President Cleveland, ex-Secretary Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote for their eminent services to the cause of in- 
ternational arbitration, and to President McKinley and 
Secretary Sherman for their hearty support of the same 
great cause. The outburst of public approval of this 
treaty proves the growing power of Christian conscience. 
The pulpit, the press, colleges and associations of the 
bar, of trade and of labor have given almost unanimous 
support in behalf of the cause.” 


THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 

The message of President McKinley to the Senate on 
the 16th ult., transmitting the treaty for the annexation 
of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States, brings 
up for fresh consideration the whole subject which cre- 
ated so much excitement four years ago. There will be 
ample time for the fullest investigation and discussion of 
the subject, as the Senate is not likely to act on the 
treaty until the regular session next winter. 

The President’s message gives no reasons in favor of 
annexation, except the assumed one that political union 
with the United States is a logical outcome of the policy 
of this country toward the Sandwich Islands for three 
quarters of a century. It seems to us, on the contrary, 
that if the islands have up to this time maintained their 
independence, under what has practically amounted toa 
protectorate on the part of the United States, the historic 
argument, so far as it may properly be used, would be 
that this independence should continue, under the protec- 
torate, if need be, of this country. But this historic 
reasoning does not seem to us to be of any special value 
one way or the other. 

One of the chief reasons given in favor of annexation 
is that if the United States does not take Hawaii, some 
other nation will. This reason, when examined, is found 
to be either the dictate of a groundless fear, or a pure 
pretense, to cover up some motive which it is not thought 
prudent to divulge. Hawaii now has a stable republican 
government, capable of being extended and gradually giv- 
ing the people of the islands all that they need, and shall 
prove equal to, in the way of development in free political 
institutions. The government is probably stronger than 
any that has ever before existed on the islands. The United 
States, certainly, is much more powerful to-day than at 
any previous time within the seventy-five years since she 
undertook to preserve Hawaiian independence. Why, 


therefore, should her protection be less security to-day 
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than it has been in the past? Besides this, there is no 
evidence that, under present conditions, any other power 
has any purpose of attempting to annex the islands. 
Nor again is there the least ground for believing that the 
republic will proceed forthwith to give itself up to Eng- 
land or Germany or Japan, if this country fails to take 
it. Depend upon it, the ‘*American influence’”’ in the 
islands, if it cannot get annexation, will prefer to live 
under United States protection rather than to throw itself 
into the arms of some one of the other nations from which 
it is now trying to steer clear. 

Turning to the arguments against annexation, that 
drawn from the remoteness of Hawaii is of no great 
weight, considering the present rapid development of 
facilities of intercommunication. Nor do we lay any 
great stress on the fact that the population of the islands 
is largely of other races than our own. The American 
section of the population, though comparatively small, 
with the co-operation of a still smaller number of Euro- 
peans, have entire political control, and their influence in 
shaping the destiny of the republic is sure to increase 
rather than diminish, whether the islands become a part 
of the United States or remain independent. The nucleus 
of American civilization in Hawaii is so powerful that it 
is certain at no remote date to assimilate to itself all 
other elements. 
view, we should see no serious ground to oppose annexa- 
tion. The case with Cuba, which is often mentioned in 
connection with Hawaii, is entirely different, for in Cuba 
there is no such nucleus of controlling American civi- 
lization. 

There are two serious objections to the annexation of 
Hawaii at the present time. We say at the present 
time ; for conditions may easily be conceived under which 
it would be not only wise but obligatory for the United 
States to accede to the wishes of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment to become an integral part of this country. But 
such conditions do not now exist. In considering the 
advisability of annexation the question of the interest of 
the United States as well as Hawaii must be taken into 
account. Furthermore, there is involved in the subject 
at the present time the relation of this country not to 
Hawaii alone, not to ourselves alone, but to all the great 
military powers and to the whole cause of the progress of 
Christian civilization. From these standpoints the real 
unanswerable objections arise. 

The first of these objections is that by annexation the 
United States would be assuming, necessarily, large and 
expensive responsibilities without any compensating ad- 
vantages either to herself or to the Hawaiians. To main- 
tain at Honolulu, which is a sort of meeting point of the 
nations, a Territorial government, with the war vessels, the 
fortifications and the garrison which would go along with 
it, would be much more burdensome in every way than 
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such a government in any of our present Territories, not 
excepting Alaska. It is difficult to see how there would 
be from so small a country any commercial advantages 
which would at all compensate for the large outlays. On 
the other hand, it need not cost the country a dollar to 
maintain such a protectorate over Hawaii as will forever 
insure the independence of the little republic. A word is 
all that is needed to do this. 

But the overwhelming objection to annexation at the 
present time is that it would be the open adoption by our 
country of a policy of colonial extension, which, because 
of the position of Hawaii and the present uneasy rela- 
tions of the great nations, would carry with it, of neces- 
sity, large naval and military expansion, and ultimate, if 
not immediate, entanglement in all the vexatious, annoy- 
ing and disgraceful international complications from 
which, until recently, we have, on principle, kept our- 
selves free. The pity of it is that there are at Washing- 
ton and throughout the country at large those who are 
eager for the nation to abandon its historic policy, and 
go in, full swing, to become a great military and naval 
power and to take a free hand in all the disputes and 
complications of the world. These to a man are in favor 
of annexation. The pressure in this direction has already 
become dangerously strong, though it has so far been 
measurably held in check. The annexation of Hawaii 
just now would be to throw down the barriers and give 
this kind of rash and reckless sentiment almost absolute 
control in all the nation’s foreign affairs. 

We do not mean to hint that President McKinley, or 
Hon. John W. Foster, or many others of the same high- 
minded character, who favor annexation, are influenced by 
this sentiment. But we fear that they have failed to take 
sufficient account of it, and of the strength which it has 
already attained. They are seeking, undoubtedly, to pro- 
mote the true mission of our country, which is to bring 
justice, liberty, unity and peace to the world, but they 
fail to see that the project which they have launched on 
the country is of just the nature to carry the nation away 
from its strong, peaceful moorings out into the stormy 
sea of international entanglements from which it will be 
painfully difficult to bring it back. We trust that the 
sober second thought of the Senate and of the people 


may see the danger as it really is, and that the first step 
along the perilous path may not be taken. At some 
future time when the present unnatural fever in the 
nation’s blood cools down, and the desire to enter into 
the armed rivalry of the other great powers passes away, 
it will be wise and safe to annex Hawaii, but to do it now 
is to take counsel of folly and madness. 


The Apvocate or Peace will take a vacation during 
August. The September issue will be a double number, 
and will contain an account of the Hamburg Peace Con- 
gress which the editor expects to attend. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We give in this issue of the ApvocaTe a verbatim re- 
port of some of the Mohonk Conference addresses, and 
we hope hereafter to afford our readers the pleasure of 


reading more of them. 


The Eighth Universal Peace Congress will open at 
Hamburg, as heretofore announced, on the 12th of Au- 
gust, and continue in session five days. The Hamburg 
Section of the General German Peace Society is making 
arrangements for the entertainment of the members at 
the hotels. Those wishing information beforehand as to 
places and rates may address Herr Lorenzen, Hamburg- 
The Congress gives promise 
The German friends of 


Eimsbiittel, 16 Parkallee. 
of being a large and useful one. 
peace consider it a great triumph of their cause that the 
Congress is to be held this year in Germany. 


The Eighth Annual Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union is to be held at Brussels from the 6th to the 
10th of August in the Representative Chamber of the 
National Palace. The chief subjects to be considered 
are a permanent international tribunal of arbitration, 
neutrality, and a congress of the secondary powers. 
The Interparliamentary Union continues to increase in 
numbers and now reckons in its membership about fifteen 
hundred members of parliament, from nearly every Euro- 
pean nation. 


President McKinley sent the following letter of felici- 
tations to Queen Victoria on the occasion of her diamond 
jubilee. All the people of this country will say Amen to 


its sentiments : 

‘To Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Empress of India: 

‘‘Great and good friend: In the name and on behalf 
of the people of the United States, I present their sincere 
felicitations upon the 60th anniversary of Your Majesty’s 
accession to the crown of Great Britain. 

‘| express the sentiments of my fellow-citizens in 
wishing for your people the prolongation of « reign illus- 
trious and marked by advance in science, arts and popu- 
lar well-being. On behalf of my countrymen, I wish, 
particularly, to recognize your friendship for the United 
States and your love of peace exemplified upon impor- 
tant occasions. 

‘*It is pleasing to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
and respect due to your personal virtues. May your life 
be prolonged and peace, honor and prosperity bless the 
people over whom you have been called to rule. May 
liberty flourish throughout your empire under just and 
equal laws, and your government continue strong in the 
affections of all who live under it. 

‘* And I pray God to have Your Majesty in his holy 
keeping. 

‘* Your good friend, 
**WittiamM McKIn.ey.’’ 
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Japan has lodged with the State department at Wash- 
ington, a formal protest against the annexation of Hawaii. 
It is, however, only a provisional one and very diplomat- 
ic in its ifs. It is substantially as follows: 

1. If the Japanese in Hawaii are not to have after an- 
nexation the same rights to citizenship they now have, 
then Japan must protest. 

2. If Japan’s claims against Hawaii for her course 
toward the Japanese, and for all other wrongs, are not to 
be considered as pending against the United States after 
annexation, Japan must protest. 

3. If the special customs privileges accorded Japan by 
Hawaii are to be abrogated by annexation, then Japan 
must protest, 

4. If other special treaty rights given Japan by Hawaii 
are to be abrogated by annexation, then Japan must 
protest. 


On the 16th of June the Norwegian Parliament unani- 
mously adopted an address to the King in favor of con- 
cluding treaties with other nations for the establishment 
of a permanent tribunal of arbitration. This is the 
fourth European parliament to take action on this subject 
within the past eight months, the others being those of 
Germany, Austria and Belgium. 


Diplomatic relations between France and Venezuela 
have been renewed, Venezuela having apologized for the 
incident which led to the rupture. The indemnity claims 
of France against the South American republic have 
been referred to a special commission. Another triumph 
of good sense ! 





The two Central American Republics which did not 
last year enter into the Greater Republic of Central 
America have recently by their representatives signed a 
treaty at Guatemala to that effect. The whole of Cen- 
tral America is thus soon to be voluntarily united under 
one flag, and we may expect a cessation of the hostilities 
which have so long afflicted the region. 





The annual report of the London Peace Society was 
received too late for notice in our June issue. It covers 
six closely printed pages of the Herald of Peace. It 
records the work carried on by the Society during the 
year along various lines, and gives a careful and interest- 
ing survey of the progress of peace and of the events of 
the world bearing upon the subject. The Society has re- 
ceived and spent during the year over twelve thousand 
dollars. The Secretary, Dr. Darby, and the agents of, 
the Society have given many lectures in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. The Paris Bureau of the Society 
has been maintained with increasing efficiency. Large 
quantities of literature have been circulated. [In all the 


excitement in England concerning the Eastern Question 
and the Graeco-Turkish war the Society has adhered 
faithfully to its ancient principles of opposition to all 
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war. The Annual Public meeting of the Society, held on 
the 18th of May, was an interesting occasion. Addresses 
were made by Sir Joseph W. Pease, the President, by 
Arthur Pease, M.P., Sir Walter G. F. Phillimore, Wil- 
liam Randal Cremer, Dr. G. B. Clark, M.P., and others. 





The fifteenth and sixteenth annual reports of the In- 
ternational Arbitration and Peace Association of London, 
whose annual meeting was held on the 31st of May, have 
just reached us. They make a pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages which contains a list of the Association’s support- 
ers, a record of its work for the past two years, and a re- 
view of those international questions and complications 
to which the Association has given special attention. 
The Association continues as vigorous as ever in its en- 
deavors to promote the substitution of law for force in 
the settlement of all international disputes. 





At a recent meeting of the Boston School Board a res- 
olution was introduced by one of the members looking 
towards the abolition of military instruction in the Boston 
schools. It is strange, to say the least, that a board of 
such intelligent men should not long ago have discovered 
that the system of turning the school boys into embryo 
soldiers is steadily and not very quietly working irrepa- 
rable mischief in the influence which it is having on 
the character of the boys. At a recent prize drill in 
Mechanics Hall, ‘‘the riot and confusion” became so 
great, during the distribution of the prizes, that the 
Chairman of the High School Committee, Dr. Calderwood, 
suspended the awards before completed. Without mag- 
nifying this occurrence in the least, it furnishes, along 
with many incidents of similar character in other places, 
undeniable evidence that those are wholly wrong in their 
interpretation of human nature who declare that military 
training in the schools has no tendency to create a war- 
like and quarrelsome spirit. 


Hodgson Pratt, President of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of London, has had reprinted 
in pamphlet form for private circulation an extended 
article on International Arbitration, published by him in 
The Inquirer for April 17th. 


Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, pastor of the Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass., and one of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, sailed on the 30th of June for Lon- 
don where he preaches in the City Temple during the 
vacation. Dr. Thomas is an Englishman by birth, and 
an American by more than twenty years of active minis- 
terial service in this country. He is one of the ablest and 
truest supporters of the movement for permanent Anglo- 
American arbitration, laboring with equal efficiency for it 
on both sides of the water. 
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The latest word about the Graeco-Turkish peace ne- 
gotiations is that the Russian Emperor has again written 
to the Sultan urging him to accelerate the peace negotia- 
tions by renouncing demands with which it is impossible 
for Greece to comply. As a result of this letter the 
Sultan has virtually accepted the terms of the powers, 
leaving only details to be settled. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, the foremost statistician and 
one of the foremost economists in the United States, 
sails for Europe on the 8th of July. He expects to be 
gone three months, and the special purpose of his trip 
is to attend the meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute which meets at St. Petersburg on the 31st of 
August. Mr. Atkinson is to read an economic statistical 
paper before the Institute, which he expects to make 
serve the interests of international peace. We hope he 
may be able to manage his army of figures, which he 
always handles in a masterly way, in such fashion as 
materially to cripple the Russian war host. Mr. Atkin- 
son has for several years been a member, and is now one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society, 
and an active and hearty supporter of its work. 


A WARNING. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 
Thou pastor of the flock who, crook in hand, 
Leadest the younglings through the vernal land, 
Take heed! take heed and hear! 
The wolf is near! 


In clothing of soft wool, with meek, shrewd look, 
He came—small wonder if the lambs mistook 
The stranger, for he seemed 
The thing they dreamed. 


Into the fold he leaps! his eyes are bright, 
His eager mouth half open, fangs in sight 
Wilt thou not turn about 
And drive him out ? 


Dost hesitate? and art thou, too, deceived ? 

Haste, ere too great thy loss to be retrieved! 
Ah woe, and woe the day! 
Thou bid’st him stay ! 


Thou foolish shepherd, nay, it casnot be 
Two shepherds for one flock, the wolf and thee! 
For what, then, hath he stayed ? 
The Boys’ Brigade. 
Mystic, Conn. 
TEXT OF THE HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION 
TREATY. 

The United States of America and the Republic of 
Hawaii, in view of the natural dependence of the Hawaiian 
Islands upon the United States, of their geographical 
proximity thereto, of the preponderant share acquired by 
the United States and its citizens in the industries and 
trade of said islands, and of the expressed desire of the 
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government of the republic of Hawaii that those islands 
should be incorporated into the United States as an in- 
tegral part thereof and under its sovereignty, have deter- 
mined to accomplish by treaty an object so important to 
their mutual and permanent welfare. 

To this end, the high contracting parties have conferred 
full powers and authority upon their respectively ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries, to wit: The President of the 
United States, John Sherman, Secretary of State for the 
United States; the President of the Republic of Hawaii, 
Francis March Hatch, Lorin A. Thurston and William 
A. Kinney. 

ARTICLE I. 

The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes absolutely and 
without reserve to the United States of America all rights 
of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies ; and it is agreed 
that all the territory of, and appertaining to, the Republic 
of Hawaii is hereby annexed to the United States of 
America, under the name of the Territory of Hawaii. 

ARTICLE II. 

The Republic of Hawaii also cedes and hereby trans- 
fers to the United States the absolute fee and ownership 
of all public, government or crown lands, public buildings 
or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipments and all 
other public property of every kind and description 
belonging to the government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
together with every right and appurtenance thereunto ap- 
pertaining. 

The existing laws of the United States relative to pub- 
lic lands shail not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian 
Islands, but the Congress of the United States shall 
enact special laws for their management and disposition, 
provided, that all revenue from or proceeds of the same, 
except as regards such part thereof as may be used or 
occupied for civil, military or naval purposes of the 
United States, or may be assigned for the use of the 
local government, shall be used solely for the benetit of 
the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for educational 
and other public purposes. 

ARTICLE III. 

Until Congress shall provide for the government of 
islands, all the civil, judicial and military powers 
exercised by the olflicers of the existing government in 
said islands shall be vested in such person or persons and 
shall be exercised in such manner as the President of 
the United States shall direct, and the President 
have power to remove said officers and fill vacancies so 
occasioned. 

The existing treaties of the Hawaiian with 
foreign nations shall fortiwith cease and determine, being 
replaced by such treaties as may exist, or as may here- 
the United States and such 
legislation of the 
fulfilment of the 


suc 


shall 


Islands 


between 
nations. The 
Islands not enacted for the 


after be concluded, 


foreign municipal 


Hawailan 


treaties so extinguished, and not inconsistent with this 
treaty, nor contrary to the constitution of the United 


States nor to any existing treaty of the United States, 
shall remain in force until the Congress of the United 
States shall otherwise determine. 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United 
jaws and regulations to the Hawaiian 
the Hawaiian 


Custos 


splales 


Islands, the existing 


customs relations of 
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Islands with the United States and other countries shall 
remain unchanged. 
ARTICLE IV. 

The public debt of the Republic of Hawaii, lawfully 
existing at the date of the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, including the amounts due to depositors in 
the Hawaiian postal savings bank, is hereby assumed by 
the government of the United States ; but the liability of 
the United States in this regard shall in no case exceed 
$4,000,000. So long, however, as the existing govern- 
ment and the present commercial relations of the Hawaiian 
Islands are continued, as hereinbefore provided, said 
government shall continue to pay the interest on said 
debt. 

ARTICLE V. 

There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into 
the Hawaiian Islands, except upon such conditions as are 
now or may hereafter be allowed by the laws of the 
United States, and no Chinese, by reason of anything 
herein contained, shall be allowed to enter the United 
States from the Hawaiian Islands. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least 
two of whom shall be residents of the Hawaiian Islands, 
who shall, as soon as reasonably practicable, recommend 
to Congress such legislation concerning the territory of 
Hawaii as they shall deem necessary or proper. 

ARTICLE VII. 

This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, on the one part, and by the President of the Re- 
public of Hawaii, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, in accordance with the constitution of the 
said Republic, on the other, and the ratifications hereof 
shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the above articles and have hereunto aflixed their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington, this 16th 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven. 

Lorin A. Tuurston, 
Wixtiiam A. Kinney. 


Joun SHERMAN, 
Francis Marcu Harcnu, 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE MO- 
HONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—I need not say that | appreci- 
ate in the highest degree the kindness of your calling 
upon me to preside. I can see before me many gentle- 
men who are better suited for such duties than 1 am, but 
1 am willing to do the best I can. 

A year ago, when we met here, the subject of arbitra- 
tion, so far as regarded government action, was almost 
entirely in the dark. ‘There were vague hints that 
negotiations were going on with Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the Empress of the Indies, whose 
jubilee is about to be celebrated, whose reign has covered 
a period of sixty years of wholesome Christian adminis- 
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tration so far as she was concerned; and it may not be 
wrong to say, covering a period of sixty years of large 
aggrandizement of the possessions of her country, some- 
times gained, I fear, in a way that would not be alto- 
gether agreeable to her gracious Christian hopes and 
sympathies. But our Anglo-Saxon brethren are very 
like ourselves. It has not been sixty years since we have 
been engaged in aggressive extension of territory, and in 
the selfish attainment of what we considered to be politi- 
cal ends, not by means of peaceful methods, but by the 
sword. 

Now, after a year, we come again, and the treaty which 
it was supposed was to be negotiated has been negotiated, 
has been submitted to-the Senate, and is said to have 
failed, though I believe the seal of secrecy has not been 
removed. Undoubtedly, however, it is true; and so we 
meet now under circumstances essentially different to 
those of the last year. It reminds me of what one of the 
greatest and best of our Christian poets, Whittier, said 
when the first real campaign against the aggressions and 
wickedness of slavery failed in 1856. If I may para- 
phrase, Iwill repeat the first verse of that poem of his, 
written immediately after our defeat in November, 1856: 

‘Beneath thy skies, Mohonk, 
Thy skies of sun and rain, 
Around our blazing camp-fires, 

We close our ranks again.” 

As my friend has said, we are not to be discouraged, 
we are to be encouraged. Senators come and senators 
go; it is public opinion, steadfast, persistent, intelligent, 
brave public opinion, that rules the world. I need hardly 
confine it to the civilized world, for the wildest chief in 
darkest Africa cannot long maintain his power except he 
has the support of the majority of the people over whom 
his government is exercised. Sol say all that is needed 
in the end is steadfast, persistent, earnest discussion, 
untiring energy in all just and honest ways to persuade a 
still larger body of the people of the United States that 
arbitration is the right and the only right way to settle 
differences among the nations, as it is (for the course of 
civil law is arbitration) among private individuals in civil- 
ized states. 

This treaty was inaugurated under circumstances that 
led enthusiastic Americans, strong-hearted patriotic peo- 
ple, many of them, to look upon it with suspicion. The 
time of its reception in the Senate of the United States 
was unpropitious. Her Majesty’s government, only 
shortly before, in a persistent effort to extend her terri- 
tory in the neighborhood of the republic of Venezuela, 
had with seeming asperity and rudeness refused the 
suggestion of our President that the question between Her 
Majesty’s government and Venezuela should be settled by 
arbitration, and had almost flouted the idea. When 
President Cleveland’s pronunciamento came forth, a good 
many people were startled, and startled, I think, in the 
wrong direction,—for I think he did right. (Applause.) 
But it changed the aspect in which Lord Salisbury looked 
at the Venezuelan question. ‘There was then in Europe 
the strain and stress which has grown to be so severe 
now, and everybody felt that Lord Salisbury’s change of 
view and action might possibly have been induced by the 
idea that an arrangement for arbitration with the United 
States, to run for five years at least, would bridge over 
a very critical period in the history of British power and 
British safety. Very likely that was all imaginary ; very 
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likely Lord Salisbury had really changed his views, and 
believed that arbitration was the best thing; he certainly 
did very soon consent to arbitrate the Venezuelan ques- 
tion. 

And now, looking at the question how this treaty came 
to fail, we must take into view all the aspects that sur- 
rounded it. This to which I have now referred, as you 
can naturally see, would lead a good many American 
senators to feel that it was merely an expedient of Her 
Majesty’s government to maintain her ascendency in her 
vast possessions and carry out her policy; and thus they 
had ‘a prejudice against the treaty. There were others 
who had a great fear in respect of the selection of arbi- 
trators. That the king of Sweden and Norway was, in 
a certain important event, to be the potentate who was 
to select one or two of the arbitrators, seemed to some 
gentlemen dangerous. They felt, and felt sincerely I 
have no doubt, that a republican government on the west 
side of the Atlantic should not authorize any European 
king to have a voice in the selection of a possible 
arbitrator between ourselves and another European sov- 
ereign. I think that was a mistake, but it accounts for 
a certain feeling. In the great treaty of 1871 between 
ourselves and Great Britain, this same king was author- 
ized, in case of a failure, to select arvitrators,—author- 
ized, I believe, to appoint three of them,—and this very 
large authority was given to him with the universal 
acquiescence of the Senate of the United States, of our 
public men, and of public opinion. For this man’s king- 
dom is situated out of the drift of European stress in 
politics, and this man’s character is the highest. Indeed, 
in respect of such public acts, the strength of a sense of 
duty, what we call the noblesse oblige, would compel 
almost the worst sovereign to act on high ground if 
called upon by powerful nations to select such arbitrators. 

Then there was another consideration which is a still 
narrower one, that had its influence. We had just had 
an arbitration tribunal sitting in Paris, upon the 
ject of the Behring Sea fisheries. Two points were 
involved ;— one,whether we had municipal dominion over 
Behring Sea, and the other, whether we had private 
property in the seals that came to the Pribylotf Islands 
at certain seasons of the year for reproduction. Un- 
doubtedly in both these points we were wrong, as | think. 
I suspect that President Harrison, before he engaged in 
the arbitration, was informed, and, perhaps believed, 
that we could not maintain justly and rightly either of 
those two propositions. I think his view, if it was 
his, was based upon the ground that if Behring Sea 
was in our municipal dominion, the Japan Sea would be, 
on the same principles, within the municipal dominion of 
Japan, the straits of the Red Sea would fall within the 
municipal dominions of those countries which bordered 
or controlled it, and that our fishermen could not even 
pass through the Strait of Canso to get to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence,—a doctrine against public right, and 
that no just nation ought to stand upon. Then secondly, 
the question was whether we could arbitrate upon the 
question of private property, when common law, for a 
thousand years, has settled that, just as it has all 
tions of wild animals; and to settle it in our favor would 
have made her Majesty’s government the proprietors of 
all the herring that breed on the shore along the side of 
Grand Manan, and we New Englanders would not have 
stood that at all Ihe question was whether it was best 
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to arbitrate two questions in respect to both of which we 
were wrong. It was certainly better to arbitrate than to 
fight, and so we had the arbitration. Now there were 
one or two gentlemen, one a very influential senator who 
was a member of that tribunal, who sincerely believed, I 
have no doubt, that we were entitled to the municipal 
dominion of Behring Sea, and that we had a perfect pri- 
vate property in the seals. This senator was very much 
disappointed, I suspect, that all the impartial arbitrators 
were against him, and the decision was against us on 
both those points, with a recommendation which both 
governments, had they carried it out fairly, would have 
found effectual for the preservation of the seals. That 
had a great influence upon this senator and some others, 
in respect of prejudice against any kind of arbitration ; 
just as we humble people who go to law, when the court 
has decided against us, from that time forth, until we 
recover our self-possession, are opposed to all courts. 

Then there was another consideration. A large senti- 
ment in the United States had been stringently and 
urgently excited by the Cubans (whoever they may be) 
to resist Spanish authority, which everbody knows is 
just as rightful an authority,—I am not speaking of the 
justice of its administration,—as we have over Alaska or 
any other part of the United States. And when we were 
trying to excite and maintain war in Cuba, and get it to a 
point where we should be justified upon public principles 
in recognizing a state of belligerency and then recognizing 
the independence of Cuba ; when we were thus sympathiz- 
ing and promoting and furnishing materials for war, it 
would be somewhat curious, at the same moment, to be 
preaching peace and engaging in arbitration with Her 
Majesty’s government. It would not look well. 

And so you will perceive, ladies and gentlemen, that 
what is reported to have been a failure to carry this treaty 
by three or four votes, is not, after all, so discouraging. 
The Senate, while a perpetual body, changes its personnel 
with most extraordinary rapidity, although the term is 
for six years. I had not been there but very few years, 
one of the youngest members in age, when out of the 
fifty or sixty senators then representing the states that 
had remained true to the Union, more than half had dis- 
appeared off the scene; and I had not been there fifteen 
years before I was the oldest senator in continuous ser- 
vice who remained. Thus the fact that this treaty has 
now failed ought not to discourage us in the least. On 
the contrary, I believe that when the stress in Europe is 
over, and when the sentiment, which is almost instinctive 
with Americans, that Her Majesty’s government pro- 
posed to enter into it just then for reasons not altogether 
of the largest in the Christian sense, has gone by, nego- 
tiations will again be reopened, under better conditions 
and a more favorable conjunction of circumstances, and 
on a somewhat wider basis than that of the treaty which 
has failed, and that many of us,—I hope all of us,— 
may live to see the first great step, that step which costs 


and counts, in the attainment of peace and justice 
among nations as well as among men. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF REV. E. E. HALE, D.D. 


I am highly honored in being permitted to take what is 
the very enviable position of the first speaker on such an 


occasion. \ 
gent and hopeful statement of our chairman. 


I am sure we all rejoice in the strong, intelli- 
I hope 
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everybody came here in that mood; certainly I did, and 
I am quite sure that everybody will go away in good 
spirits, 

The advance since last year has been very great. We 
rose a great deal higher than anybody expected to. Then 
we had a pretty bad fall, but we have not fallen nearly 
as low as we were then. This country understands that 
there is such a question. This country understands, and 
let me say this convention understands, the language in 
which we are to speak a great deal better than we did 
then. We shall not have, I think, in this meeting, what 
I have a right to call the somewhat vague and spongy use 
of words which we have had in the two sessions before. 
We know much better what we are after than we knew 
then, and the great word which the chairman used just 
now,—that we have come for much wider business than 
we ever knew we had come for before,—is a word which 
I hope will linger with us through the whole of these pro- 
ceedings. 

The truth is, that the whole business of ‘* Diplomacy ” is 
at stake, as has been suggested here, as has been hinted 
in print. We ought to remember that diplomats by pro- 
fession, the men who are in bureaus at home or on em- 
bassies abroad, are not precisely the people to tell us 
whether a much broader and nobler foundation shall be 
established for the intercourse of Christian nations than 
that on which they have been twitching and pulling and 
fixing and fussing for two hundred and fifty years. You 
do not go to a physician of one school to ask him how a 
physician of another school is to extend the work of that 
school and to annihilate School Number One; and the 
diplomatists are not exactly the people who are to be con- 
sulted as to the great measure which, in less than a cen- 
tury, will put an end substantially to the methods of * Di- 
plomacy.” And when we are told that Lord This or the 
Marquis of That thinks this is a fad of modern times and 
will die out, we shall say, ‘‘We did not come to ask your 
opinion. We are going to take the opinion of the civil- 
ized and intelligent men of business, men of action, men 
of thought, men of prayer, of the world.” (Applause.) 

I wish we might remember, and I wish the gentlemen 
of the press would find out that this whole business of 
ambassadors and ministers and envoys and chargés 
@ affaires and Heaven knows what not, is all two hundred 
and forty-nine years old, and only that. it came into 
existence with the Treaty of Westphalia, as it will begin 
to go out of existence with the treaty for which we are 
here to lay the foundations. Under the present system, 
when two countries find out that they are countries, when 
a nation comes to a sense of independence, it looks round 
and says, ‘‘ Where can we send some ministers?” I 
will not say that it is found convenient sometimes to send 
abroad for four years a gentleman who is very popular 
at home, though that thing has happened. I will only 
say that from the love of courts, the love of grand 
ceremony, and the rest, it is perfectly natural that a 
young nation like ours should desire to establish itself as 
being as good as anybody ;—quite as a rich Californian 
when he goes to Paris wants to have as fine carriages 
and as fine horses as the dukes and the rest who are in 
Paris. That is all very nice; and so it happens that in 
every court in the world, the court at Washington in- 
cluded, there is a little cluster of gentlemen, most of 
them with nothing under the heavens to do but to dress 
for evening parties, and that to these gentlemen is con- 
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fided, in the course of business, the affairs of great 
nations when they have affairs with each other. I do not 
say but that, for a good many things, this works suf- 
ficiently well. I do say that there is no merchant to 
whom I am speaking who, if he found himself in direct 
antagonism with a great foreign dealer in a city where 
he had a branch of his own house, would leave that mat- 
ter to be determined by one of his own ‘clerks and the 
clerk of the German firm in London. I think he would 
find out that there were other tribunals in London than 
such as these two clerks could manage between them- 
selves. 

What happens now? We get into a disturbance with 
a foreign country. It is illegal to go to Lord Salisbury 
and say, ‘*We are old friends, my Lord; you and I were 
in college together, and your daughter visited at my 
house seventeen years ago. Why won’t you sit down 
and talk this over?” I must not do that. I must send 
the question, whatever it is, to Washington, and I must 
go to Washington and explain to Mr. Sherman about it. 
I must get him to attend to it, to understand it. And 
when Mr. Sherman ‘‘ gets round to it,” as our Yankee 
phrase is, he writes a despatch to Mr. Hay who has 
never heard of the subject before, and knows nothing 
about it. Mr. Hay, when he ‘‘gets round to it,” reads 
this despatch, and then Mr. Hay writes a note to Lord 
Salisbury, who never heard of the subject before, and 
calls his attention to the question whether the head-waters 
of the Mackenzie ought to have trout in them or ought 
not to have trout in them. And Lord Salisbury says, 
‘*These Americans have got another question!” And 
then he sends to a man in his office and says, ‘‘Do you 
know anything about this?” And the man says, ‘‘We 
know nothing about it.” And he says, ‘*Get it up as 
quick as you can.” Observe that all the time everything 
we have done has been in favor of our own prejudices ; 
we have learned our own lesson, we have worked it out 
in our Own way, and our man in Secretary Sherman’s 
department ‘* got it up’’ as well as he could. Observe 
that when it gets over there it is left to another set of 
men who have another set of prejudices, another set of 
maps, another set of books, and they ‘ got it up” as 
well as they could. Then we are ready to begin. Then 
you go at it for four or five years, and if you get out of 
it at all you may thank the God who is, and knows no 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. 

I say that is not the way in which business-men do 
anything. It does happen occasionally that a few 
farmers,— up in Vermont, Mr. Edmunds,— disliking 
courts, refer things to what they call arbitration; they 
‘leave it out to men.” I am very sorry, for my part, 
that that word ‘* arbitration’’ ever got mixed up with this 
affair. What we are after is not one of the accidental 
arbitrations ; we are after a permanent tribunal between 
the nations. That is the thing we have been after, year 
after year. ‘That is the thing which was dimly fore- 
shadowed in Mr. Olney’s and Lord Salisbury’s agreement, 
though it disappeared more and more as the treaty went 
on. 

But, as I said when I began, I have no fears for this 
change or that or another in the treaty. I am what may 
be called an ‘‘edge-of-the-wedge man.” I believe if you 
get in the edge of the wedge something will follow. I 
believe that, when the wedge is once in its place, if the 
church begins to hammer, and the Boards of Trade begin 
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to hammer, and the men and women begin to hammer, 
the wedge will go in and will go through. (Applause.) 
I was quite indifferent as to the form which the new 
treaty might take. It was a treaty; and there it is and 
there it will remain till there is a better treaty, and that 
treaty will certainly go through. 

I need not remind this audience that Jay’s Treaty, the 
great treaty on which is founded all these amicable rela- 
tions of ours, hung fire two years before the Senate. It 
was a thing for which men were hanged in efligy, for 
which they were mobbed ; and yet the good sense of Jay’s 
Treaty drove it through at the end of those two years. 
We shall see Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. Olney’s treaty 
driven through in the same way, or some similar treaty. 
We shall be favored before long with the presence of our 
learned and distinguished friend Mr. Logan, who had so 
large a share in the preparation of the memorial of the 
New York State Bar Association, which has been studied 
and considered here, and which has received so large a 
sympathy the world over. Mr. Logan has said very 
happily that what this means is a sign put up by the 
young court: ‘* Justice between Nations administered 
here.” 

At first they will be very shy about coming to the 
court. And then there will be perhaps two little nations 
who will say, ‘‘ Neither of us has any armor-clads nor 
any military gentlemen who need promotion, nor any 
jingoes. Let us go and try this court.” And they will 
look in, pretty meekly, and the reporters will not attend, 
and the press will turn its back on the whole business. 
But the court will make a decision, and the decision will 
be wisdom and truth. And when you have Wisdom and 
Truth, the Urim and Thummim of the high priest, the 
workd will attend to that decision. No matter whether 
the world said in advance that it would attend or would 
not attend. That seems to me to be the weak spot in the 
Salisbury treaty. The world will do, when the time 
comes, just what it chooses to do when the time comes ; 
it will not look backward, it will look forward. When 
the decision is made, by an impartial tribunal, which says, 
‘¢This is justice,” the world will attend, the press will 
sweep round into line, and the pulpit will speak the words 
of infinite truth if it knows them. 

What we want is a tribunal which shall say, ** We 
have listened to this thing, we have heard testimony, and 
we have decided.” Our President knows perfectly well 
that in these arbitration courts at Paris, about the seals, 
about the Alabama, about the trout-stream at the head of 
the Mackenzie, no one of those great tribunals, had the 
power to call a witness across the street in which they 
were sitting; they had to decide without a witness called 
before them whom they could swear in. And they did 
decide, and they wrote decisions that the world has 
attended to. What may we not expect when the great na- 
tions of the world shall agree to form a permanent 
tribunal? I do not care if that tribunal sits for a year 
writing treatises on international law, before anybody 
knocks at the door for justice, but at the end of a year or 
two somebody will knock for justice, and it is on justice 
that the affairs of this world are going to turn. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

One does not have to go very far back in history to see 
that this is the way in which all courts now existing in 
England and America began. ‘They knew very well what 
the feudal system led to in affairs between man and man: 
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they knew very well what it was to have the Duke of 
Northumberland administer justice in one way and Lord 
Marmion administer justice in another way. What hap- 
pened? There happened to be an institution called the 
Church of Christ, and that institution said, ‘‘ You can 
go into the duke’s court if you want to, or into the baron’s 
court ; but we have a cathedral here and a court, and if 
two of our priests quarrel, we administer justice between 
them by the law of the living God, and that works every- 
where. You can come here if you want to.” And the 
people found that justice administered by one law for all 
England was a good deal better than justice administered 
by twenty different barons and squires and knights of the 
shires, so that people began coming into the great church 
courts, not intended for jurisdiction over them, because 
justice was done in the church courts by the same law for 
Yorkshire as for Cornwall, and they meant to have justice 
administered by that law. And the greatest step in the 
history of England was when King Henry, catching that 
notion from the church, sent round and established one 
law for all England and one set of judges for England. 
So determined was he that they should be the same judges 
and the same law that, in all the inconvenience of that 
time, he made the judge who sat in Cornwall sit after- 
wards in Essex and then in Lincoln and then in York- 
shire; the whole system of circuits in England began 
when Henry determined that there should be one law, ad- 
ministered in one way, in the whole of England. 

Europe and America are to-day a smaller region than 
England was then. Europe and America have now more 
to do with each other than Cornwall had to do with York 
or Northumberland. And what you and I are here to see 
established is one system of jurisdiction which shall cover 
all those regions occupied by the six great powers of 
Europe and America, to be called the International Court 
of the Nations. (Applause.) 

I do not go much into the history of the thing. I have 
taken for one of the mottoes by which I direct my life the 
words of St. Paul, ‘* Forgetting the things that are be- 
hind, and reaching forth to the things that are before.” 





ADDRESS OF BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.—We are all 
agreed that the year past has been a very remarkable one. 
Victor Hugo once condensed into the simple phrase, 
‘“* J Année terrible,” a whole period of French history. 
I know not what adjective to apply to the year which we 
have been going through. In some respects it has been 
a very abominable year, in other respects a very encour- 
aging year. 

No good cause is ever greater than when it is first 
apparently defeated. When a great movement first goes 
through a conflict which costs it something, it learns for 
the first time its real strength and what it must do to es- 
tablish itself. Our Union cause never became really 
strong until it was defeated at Bull Run. After that 
iateful day, the country learned that it had serious busi- 
ness on hand and that it must take hold in earnest of 
what it had so far half played with. I suppose that 


everybody who has been in any way engaged in this work 
of arbitration, thinking about it, reading about it, speak- 
ing for it, has been more or less disgusted with the action 
of the Senate in refusing to ratify the arbitration treaty. 
Some people have hastily concluded from this action that 
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the movement is for the present all over. Quite the con- 
trary; we have learned, for the first time in the history 
of the arbitration movement, that we have a serious under- 
taking on our hands, which is worthy of the very best 
efforts that we can put forth. We have learned, tor the 
first time in the history of the movement, who many of 
its friends are; we have learned who are its opponents, 
and the grounds of their objection, and where to look 
for the causes of opposition. So, on the whole, I am in- 
clined to think that the year has been the most encourag- 
ing one in the whole history of the arbitration movement 
since the time of the Jay treaty. The action of the 
Senate and the whole subject of the defeat of the treaty 
will perhaps be taken up in a later session of this Con- 
ference and thoroughly discussed ; I shall not take them 
up at this time. I think, however, we may well consider 
whether this Conference and all other such conferences 
have not directed their efforts partially in the wrong di- 
rection. We have looked too much, perhaps, to the heads 
of the government, rather than to the cultivation of pub- 
lic sentiment among the people, and among the repre- 
sentatives of the people in both houses of Congress. 

You will be interested in noticing for a moment the 
actual gain which our cause has made during the past 
year. There have been not less than a dozen cases. of 
arbitration decided or pending or referred during the 
year. A case has been decided between Great Britain and 
Holland ; the difliculty between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela has been referred to arbitration; a dispute which 
arose between Great Britain and Brazil, about the 
Island of Trinidad, has been settled, through the good 
offices of Portugal. France and Brazil have recently 
agreed to submit to arbitration the question of their 
boundary dispute, involving a larger area, I believe, than 
the whole territory in dispute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela. Between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain we have had a commission sitting at Victoria, British 
Columbia, which closed its investigations recently, consid- 
ering the damages due to Canadian sealers under the 
Paris award. The Alaska boundary question has also 
been referred to arbitration. We have had recently re- 
ferred to arbitration a case between the United States 
and Mexico; one between the Argentine Republic and 
Chili, and another between Great Britain and Colombia, 
referred in 1886, are now pending. And there are others. 

It is well known also that we have never had in this 
country so pronounced a public sentiment in favor of this 
peaceful method of settling international disputes. When 
the Jay treaty was made, public sentiment was nearly all 
the other way, as Dr. Hale has told us. Mr. Jay forfeited 
for the time being his standing among the people of the 
country. It was as much as people could do to retain 
their respect for Washington and Hamilton, both of whom 
earnestly favored the treaty. Then public sentiment 
was practically all against the peace-seeking diplomacy 
of the time; but in the exciting period through which we 
have just been passing, public sentiment in all the great 
populous states, in nearly all the older states, in the 
states, almost without exception, where the great news- 
papers and the great religious weeklies are published, has 
been with the diplomacy which negotiated this treaty and 
signed it on the 11th of January. I hardly know of a 
respectable daily or weekly throughout the whole country 
that was not on the side of the treaty; that fact has 
tremendous significance in the history of our movement. 
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We have found ourselves in the anomalous position of 
having a great convention, agreed upon by the Secretary 
of State and the Ambassador from England,—a treaty 
which had been started by Secretary Gresham and has 
been supported by Secretary Sherman, a treaty recom- 
mended by the Queen of Great Britain and by two Presi- 
dents of the United States in succession, a treaty sup- 
ported by the intelligent Christian sentiment of the whole 
country ;—we find ourselves in the anomalous position of 
having a convention of that order, supported by that 
order of public sentiment and of statesmanship, defeated 
by a mere handful of men. While the defeat is some- 
thing to deplore, the development of public sentiment, on 
which we must rely at last, which changes senates by 
changing senators, which will find its representation 
ultimately in Washington, has been such as to give us 
the greatest encouragement. I am quite of the opinion 
that much more than two-thirds of the public sentiment 
of this country to-day is with the purpose of this arbitra- 
tion conference and the treaty which has been rejected. 

To carry my thought a little further, we have never had 
a year when the great magazines with their ablest writers, 
and the great weeklies and dailies have shown such 
unanimity in the line of our work. It is perfectly safe to 
say that, this unanimity of sentiment in the press having 
come, we are not in danger of losing it again. And 
when we have another treaty, of whatever kind, coming 
before the Senate, we may expect the rallying to the sup- 
port of that treaty of all this vast public sentiment, 
through the public press which has expressed itself so 
strongly this year. 

When we go into Europe, we find the same thing in a 
different way. The public sentiment in favor of this 
arbitration treaty has been even greater and more 
harmonious in England than in this country. The treaty 
was really forced upon Lord Salisbury, as those of us 
who have been somewhat behind the scenes in that coun- 
try know, by the demand of the people, the intelligent 
people, of Great Britain. I had sent to me from Liver- 
pool a document to be forwarded to Washington, signed 
by the representatives of seven hundred Christian congre- 
gations in and about the city of Liverpool alone, all 
speaking with one voice upon this great subject. And 
that was representative of the feeling throughout the 
whole United Kingdom. 

Let me call your attention, beyond this, to what has 
been taking place on the continent of Europe. Public 
opinion in favor of international justice or arbitration (for 
Arbitration is the watchword in that country) has made 
tremendous advances. The German peace societies and 
the Austrian peace societies discuss the question almost 
wholly from the standpoint of right and justice; they do 
not deal with it much on religious grounds. When we 
met here last year there were between forty and fifty such 
societies in Germany alone. More than a dozen new 
ones have been formed in the German cities during the 
year. ‘These societies, uniting in their great central or- 
ganization at Berlin, have carried through the German 
Parliament, for the first time, a resolution approving of 
the principle of arbitration in international disputes. 
Not only so, but the resolution invited the Chancellor of 
the Empire to consider the question of entering into 
negotiations with other nations of the world for perma- 
nent treaties of arbitration for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Thus the German Parliament, the repre- 
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sentatives of the German people, for the first time in 
their history, have spoken out almost unanimously in 
favor of this great movement, and have taken two steps 
at a time. Earlier in the year, about November, the 
Austrian Parliament did the same thing, at the instiga- 
tion of the Inter-Parliamentary Peace Union. A resolu- 
tion was carried through that parliament, suggesting to 
Francis Joseph and his government the advisability of 
proceeding at once to enter into negotiations with other 
countries for the establishment of a permanent system of 
international justice. One of the most disappointing 
things in connection with the defeat of the arbitration 
treaty at Washington is, not so much the disastrous effect 
upon our own people or the people of England, or the 
retarding of Anglo-American arbitration, but the fact 
that it must check in some measure, for the time being, 
the whole movement going on all over the Old World. 

It is well known to many gentlemen and ladies here 
that in the year 1883 the Swiss Federal Council sent to 
Washington a request that the two governments should 
enter into some permanent system of international jus- 
tice. The matter had been allowed to rest; but on the 
strength of the hope that the Anglo-American treaty 
would be ratified the present Administration had 
already opened negotiations with the Swiss government 
following the suggestion of 1883. That is all headed off, 
and the German and Austrian governments are, for the 
time being, discouraged from proceeding to negotiations, 
because they will hold it to be useless to approach a Sen- 
ate which has rejected a treaty with a country related to 
ours in race, in history, and in common aims. A move- 
ment which, within three or four years, might have in- 
cluded Austria, Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Denmark and Scandinavia has been stopped ap- 
parently for the time being—let us hope only apparently. 
That is the very worst aspect of the defeat of the Anglo- 
American treaty. But our country has been misrepre- 
sented before the world. The cause has been wounded 
in the house of its friends. It will be at least some 
months, possibly some years, before we shall get over 
the misfortune. But the people of the Old World will 
find after a time that behind the Senate of the United 
States is a people, whose sentiments are such that they 
will not submit to having their highest hopes and best 
wishes thwarted for long. 

Another thing has pleased me in the study of this 
question, and in watching the development of it. While, 
on the whole, I heartily approve of the remarks we have 
listened to about the pettiness of ‘‘ diplomacy,” the fact re- 
mains that American diplomacy has recently approached 
a position of moral s traightforwardness—a position from 
which I think it will never recede—looking more to the 
settling of difficulties between the nations on the high 
ground of Christian principle than on that of national self- 
ishness and petty bickering. Senator Hoar said the other 
day in Boston, in his great speech on the return of the 
Bradford manuscript, that our Ambassador to Great 
Britain during the past four years had been the ambassa- 
dor of the good-will of the American people rather than 
of the diplomacy of the American government. That 
was a fine expression ; but the diplomacy of our country 
has been really much better than the Senator’s words 
would indicate. It has been up to the standard of the 
people, possibly much beyond it. Our last three Secre- 
taries of State have all favored a permanent system of 
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justice between this country and Great Britain and all 
other nations for that matter. Our Ambassador in Great 
Britain has had the same feeling. It is an interesting 
thing in our history that the diplomacy of the country 
has always been, as regards international friendship, espe- 
cially with Great Britain, much ahead of the people. It 
was ahead in John Jay’s time. When Joun Adams went 
to the British court he said that nothing would please him 
better than to be instrumental in restoring friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. The diplomacy of this 
country was abead of the sentiment of the people in the 
time of Hamilton Fish, who was the first to suggest the 
Geneva arbitration, though the public were clamoring for 
war. We all know that during the past year American 
diplomacy has been at least up to the people in the de- 
mand for this permanent system of arbitration with Great 
Britain. So far as the Ambassador at Washington is 
concerned, British diplomacy has been of the same kind. 
Anglo-American diplomacy has reached a point, has 
taken a stand in favor of a permanent system of interna- 
tional justice. which is one of the most hopeful things in 
our time. Having the diplomacy with us, and having 
the intelligent people with us, it will not be long until, as 
senators come and go, we shall have a Senate that will 
represent both the diplomacy and the public sentiment of 
the country. (Applause.) 

This Conference has already passed some of the stages 
of discussion on the subject now before us. During the 
sessions this year I think we may very well take up, in 
the first place, the defeat of the arbitration treaty, its 
causes and results; then the present status of the arbitra- 
tion movement in its wider aspects as touching all the 
civilized nations ; then the next measures to be adopted 
for the further promotion of the subject. We may wisely 
I think, devote one session of the Conference to the edu- 
cational aspects of the subject. 

Before I sit down, let me say that it is possible that we 
shall have to advise a treaty of a somewhat wider scope 
than the one which we have heretofore recommended. 
Many of us had hoped that the sentiment in England and 
America was such, and that past causes of prejudice 
and animosity had so ceased to operate, that when a 
treaty was once negotiated it would readily be ratified 
and become at once a part of the international law of the 
two countries. We have been disappointed; we have 
found lingering in our country and unduly represented at 
Washington a deep-seated prejudice out of which all the 
mischief has been hatched. It is possible that we may 
find it wise, after discussion, to recommend a treaty of 
wider scope. ‘There is a class of people in this country 
still who will not swallow Great Britain ; we shall possibly 
have to sugar-coat her a little for them by bringing in 
France, Switzerland and other countries whose parlia- 
ments have already spoken in favor of our movement. 
If we can succeed in agreeing to recommend a treaty of 
this kind, if we can get other nations into it besides Great 
Hritain, I do not believe that any Senate two years hence 
would dare to refuse to ratify such a treaty. So I think 
the Conference may wisely discuss the question whether it 
will not at this time recommend a treaty of that character. 

Alluding to the encouraging things of the year, I wish 
to say as I close that there is a congress sitting in Wash- 
ington now which is the most unique, interesting and im- 
portant conference in the history of the world. I refer 
to the International Postal Congress. When that Union 
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assembled in Washington, there were only three organ- 
ized governments on the face of the globe out of it. 
Two of these have already joined ; the last, China, has very 
likely this day entered the Union. If that be true, we 
have now, while this Conference is holding, the first com- 
plete international union in the history of the world, 
established for the promotion of a great international 
interest. ‘This union is of momentous significance, be- 
cause, so far as it goes, it establishes the peace of the 
world. The Postal Union will maintain itself hereafter in 
the face of all wars and rumors of wars. It may be lo- 
cally disturbed, there may be hindrances to the trans- 
mission of the mails; but we have now the unique fact in 
history of a great union, representing all organized govern 
ments established for the perpetual promotion of an inter- 
est common to them all. That is certainly the beginning 
of ‘** perpetual peace.” 

Everything is encouraging, everything hopeful, and 
I trust the Conference may set its face toward the future 
with greater courage and resolution than ever before. 


ADDRESS OF REV. W.H. P. FAUNCE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen.—The moral in- 
tensity of this Conference, and the limitation of time, 
preclude compliments, and almost force us to ‘* salute no 
man by the way.” Yet I cannot altogether refrain from 
expressing my admiration, even if it seem a little pre- 
sumptuous, for our presiding officer, who during these 
two days has listened to an almost continuous fusilade 
against the honorable body of which he is one of the 
most honored members, and has listened with an unfailing 
courtesy, and unruffled urbanity, and the charity that 
‘* suffers long and is kind.” The only thing that I will 
add about the Senate is to recall the remark of Thomas 
Jefferson. When asked, ‘* What do you want of a Sen- 
ate, anyway?” he said, ‘* What do you want of a saucer 
with a teacup? You want it to cool your tea before you 
drink it.”” I will simply add that our national cooler has 
so thoroughly performed its function that there is some 
danger lest our national tea should be frozen before we 
drink it. (Laughter and applause.) 

I cannot speak to represent the jurists or the lawyers 
to-day, but only to represent the great body of the com- 
mon people who, however dimly, want to know what is 
true and to do what is right. For after the jurists have 
spoken, after the politicians have performed their 
manceuvres, after the jingoes have discharged their pul- 
monary patriotism, after the new journalism has raved 
and frothed and the powers that be have displayed masterly 
inactivity, then a question of public policy comes before 
a larger jury still and a vaster constituency yet ;—the 
great body of sober-minded American people, who are 
not busy with their own horoscopes, but who are toiling 
and hoping and praying for the spread of universal 
truth, for the prevalence of universal righteousness, and 
the reign of universal peace. ; 

Professor Bracq has well said that the war of 1870 
settled nothing. We rejoice to hear of the pacific dispo- 
sition of the leaders of the French nation. And yet it is 
but a little time since, in the Place de la Concorde, I 
looked across at the monument of Strasburg draped in 
black and crowned with wreaths of mourning, and saw 
Frenchmen clenching their hands with a dangerous look 
in tkeireyes. A little later I was in the city of Geneva, 
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near the building where a great treaty was concluded, a 
great principle laid down in 1871. That which was set- 
tled in 1870 by the bayonet and the mitrailleuse was never 
more unsettled than now. ‘That which was settled in 1871 
by the high consent of puissant nations, that at least was 
settled forever. Sedan left two nations, one glutted with 
prey and the other biding its time. Geneva left two na- 
tions, as regards that contention, at peace forevermore. 
(Applause.) Those who will not learn from such an 
object lesson, how shall we teach them anything? 


We wust guard, of course, against extreme statements. 
We are not among those who cry, “* Peace at any price.” 
Because we are strong, because we are not a weak nation, 
suing for the generosity of some powerful foe, it is ours 
to lead unto peace. We are not among those who claim 
that war brings no blessings in its train. A great con- 
flagration brings blessings: it gives the firemen admir- 
able opportunity to display their heroism. A great 
epidemic gives employment to doctors. A Western cy- 
clone furnishes inexhaustible employment for masons and 
carpenters. War brings blessings; they are incidental. 
War brings calamities ; they are irremediable, inexorable 
and eternal. (Applause.) 

Now it seems to me, as has been said this morning, we 
must begin right with England. Our hatred for England, 
if you will excuse the paradox, is the proof of our love. 
As Coleridge says : 

“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


There is no man with whom it is harder to keep from 
occasional irritation than your own brother. ‘Two notes 
at opposite ends of the piano never make a discord ; it is 
the two that are adjacent that make the grating dissonance. 
A quarrel in one’s own family is the worst of all kinds of 
quarrels. Because our standard with England is so high, 
our demand so stringent, our irritation so easy, our feel- 
ing so easily excited,—because of that, we know that 
these two nations are ancestrally, congenitally and irrevo- 
cably united. (Applause.) I sawin a comic paper, a 
while ago, a truth spoken in jest. Uncle Sum and John 
Bull were standing close together and trying to hit each 
other, and swathing them from head to foot, were bands 
on which were written, ‘‘ One law, one language, one re- 
ligion, one blood.” And they were too close together to 
strike. 

In Westminster Abbey, side by side with the monu- 
ment of Chaucer, the morning-star of English song, 
stands the monument of Longfellow, who united English 
culture and American patriotism so well that the children 
of his brain are in every household in the two nations. 
There when, a few years ago, the American Stanley 
swept up the aisle with Dorothy Tennant by his side, he 
stooped and lifted the crimson carpet that she might lay 
a chaplet of flowers on the grave of the great English ex- 
plorer and missionary, Livingstone. And there, beside 
the monuments of England’s kings and queens, is a 
memorial window to the great American who alike by his 
poetry and diplomacy knit those two nations yet closer, 
—our poet, ambassador, and orator, James Russell Low- 
ell. (Applause.) Now a war between two such nations 
is monstrous and incredible; and just in proportion a 
lasting peace is magnificent and sublime. England has 
now under her control, I think, about eight million square 
miles, and three million more in her dependencies, about 
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twenty-seven per cent. of the habitable land of the globe. 
If the United States and England join in a compact of 
permanent peace, that means that more than one-half of 
the habitable land of the globe is brought under such a 
compact. Think you, if that is done, the other half will 
be able to hold out very long? Just because war would 
be so terrible is the peace so magnificent, and the vista 
which stretches before us to-day without end so sublime. 

In the attitude of all our people we have a growing 
appreciation of the issue involved. You cannot interest 
ths whole American people in any piece of picayune poli- 
tics ; you cannot rouse this great nation to a small issue. 
Only when the American people come to perceive the 
magnificence of the opportunity, the tremendous nature 
of the responsibility, the lasting consequences involved, 
will they rise in their might. Horace Mann said, ‘*‘ Where 
anything growing is concerned, one former is worth a 
dozen reformers.” Now something growing is concerned 
here. Something is growing in this country; and if you 
and I can help to form the future, then our task will be 
magnificent. Every one of us can do something. We 
rejoice in the presence of the judges and lawyers and in- 
ternational lawyers. But it is not only for them; it is 
for me, for you, for these women here, whose faces are 
quite as eager as any others. -For each of us in his own 
sphere may do something to spread the light and usher in 
the grander day. 

A newspaper in New York, whose splendid powers are 
worthy of a better cause, has recently called this long- 
ing for international arbitration, ‘*‘ sloppy amicability.”’ 
Let it be known whether this is sloppy amicability or is 
the ushering in of the kingdom of Jesus Christ on this 
earth. Let the voice go out from this Conference that it 
is no mere sentimental weakness, but courage of the high- 
est kind, that we demand of the people. I believe a 
larger conception of Christianity is taking possession of 
our pulpits to-day, if I may allude to the work which I 
am doing in company with so many others, We are re- 
fusing to take as our ideal the Pilgrim in ‘* Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” who could go through the whole world, from 
the City of Destruction to the Celestial City, without one 
earnest honest attempt to ameliorate the condition of the 
country through which he passed. (Applause.) When 
I was a member of a little church up among the hills of 
New Hampshire, and so small that I stood on a cricket in 
the pew, I well remember how we sang together, 

“ We are the garden walled around, 
Chosen, and made peculiar ground.” . 
and I am free to say that the wall was exceedingly high 
and the ground inside exceedingly peculiar. Friends, 
our conception of Christianity is becoming vastly larger. 
We are not content with an atomistic philosophy; we 
are not content with a mere individualism. We be- 
lieve that a saint is not simply to stand on a cold pedes- 
tal and await translation into some divine art gallery, but 
to give himself to the amelioration of the woes of human- 
ity, to ushering in the kingdom of the Prince of Peace 
among all nations. That is the sort of Christianity we 
represent here to-day. That is the sort of effort in which 
we may look for the codperation of every one here present, 
and of hundreds whom every one here is able to influence. 
And when the day is done, we will simply say to the 
cowards and recreants who would not help us, in the 
words which a great French general used to one of his 
comrades, **My dear Crillon, go hang yourself! We 
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won a great victory at Arques, and you were not there! ” 





ADDRESS OF H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


The present condition of the question of International 
Arbitration seems to me to be this: We have lost the 
Treaty which embodied it in good form, but we have not 
lost the principle. That remains. The Senate in defeat- 
ing the Treaty did not defeat the principle. Indeed it 
did not even bring it into question. It was a particular 
form of application of it that was rejected. No Senator, 
so far as we are informed, ventured in the debate in 
executive session to condemn arbitration as a means of 
settling international questions that defy diplomacy and 
invite war. The Olney-Pauncefote convention was sent 
into that senatorial limbo of departed treaties whence no 
document ever returns; but the spirit of arbitration lives 
on and lives to prevail. Wedo not doubt that it will 
ultimately triumph, because it commends itself to human 
reason. 

Nobody contends that the arbitrament of the sword is 
better than the arbitrament of reason. Men excuse wars 
sometimes on the ground that they are preferable to dis- 
honor ; but no sane man advances the idea that the battle- 
field is the only place of honor. There was a time in the 
memory of most of us when the practice of duelling pre- 
vailed in sections of this country. Men would settle 
ordinary disputes in the ordinary way; but when the 
cause of quarrel affected their honor, as they called it, 
there was but one way of settling it and that was by 
sword or pistol. They must fight until one or the other 
had fallen. The one who survived the murderous encoun- 
ter held that he had vindicated his honor. Nations, in 
the not remote past, were accustomed to vindicate their 
honor in much the same way; but the argument which 
makes the duel appear irrational and brutish applies also, 
with modifications and exceptions, of course, to the fight 
to the death between nations. 

The Senate has not disturbed, I say, the principle of 
arbitration, nor weakened a single argument which its 
friends advanced in support of the Anglo-American 
Treaty which so admirably embodied it. Our cause is 
left to us undefeated, undiminished, and uninjured. I 
have no doubt that all, or nearly all, of those who voted 
against it would admit this without hesitation. 

Another thing. The defeat of the Treaty has not 
weakened our cause before the country. I think it quite 
possible that the extent and strength of the public desire 
for ratification of the Treaty was over-estimated. I be- 
lieve the current of opinion set generally in that direction ; 
but much of it was unintelligent and therefore weak. 
Everybody said arbitration was a good thing in itself, 
better and more humane than war; but many were not 
prepared to meet the specious arguments that were ad- 
vanced against the particular application of it proposed 
in the Treaty. They were easily impressed by the utter- 
ances of Senators to the effect that it would be dangerous 
for the United States to ratify this Treaty. It would tie 
our hands and place us completely at the mercy of Eng- 
land, unscrupulous England, ever seeking her own 


aggrandizement at the expense of others and absorbed in 
her own selfish schemes in every quarter of the globe. 
All the advantages of the proposed convention were on 
the side of our hereditary foe. 
cunning, she is not to be trusted. 


She is strong, she is 
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These considerations were conclusive to many, because 
they lacked in their own minds suflicient arguments to 
overcome them. ‘The appeal for the cause of prejudice 
was stronger than the appeal for the cause of reason. 
Others who had a more thorough understanding as to the 
purpose, scope and safeguards of the Treaty were not 
moved by the attacks against it, and estimated the stal- 
wart Americanism of its opponents at its true value. 

It is a hopeful fact that arbitration is in no sense a 
party question. The parties are not divided on it. 
Democrats voted for the Treaty and Democrats voted 
against it. Republicans supported it and Republicans 
were also found in opposition to it. Neither is it a sec- 
tional question. It is not the North on one side and the 
South on the other; nor is the East divided from the 
West. Nor is it a sectarian question. The Churches are 
not arrayed on opposite sides. We have therefore no 
political, sectional, or sectarian prejudices to overcome. 

What the present situation demands, it seems to me, is 
a campaign of education. The question of arbitration 
may seem to us a very elementary question. The rea- 
sons for it crowd upon us, because we are trained in 
habits of thought; but it is not so with the masses. 
They need to have all the arguments which are convinc- 
ing tous given to them again and again, so that they 
may be thoroughly grounded in them. 

I am a member of a benevolent board which adminis- 
ters annually vast sumsof money. Itis a large body 
and it isa picked body of able, intelligent and conse- 
crated men. A suit had been pending between this 
Board and another Board of the same Church concerning 
a bequest for asmall amount. The decision had not been 
in our favor, and a request came to us from the other 
Society that a Board of Arbitrators be appointed, so 
that the matter might be settled without going to the 
higher court. This proposition, strange to say, did not 
meet with unanimous favor. There were those who held 
that the suit should be prosecuted to the end. When 
they were reminded that brother should not go to law 
with brother, and that arbitration was a more Christian 
as well as a more sensible way of settling the question 
at issue, the response was that arbitration was a compar- 
atively new method, that it had its difficulties and uncer- 
tainties and that the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, 
though drawn by two eminent and accomplished states- 
men and deemed well-nigh perfect, was found by the 
Senate to be full of dangerous errors. Let the war in 
the courts, they said, go on. And so it was decided, 
though at a subsequent meeting, on an appeal made by 
an able jurist, the question was sent to arbitration. 

I mention this instance to show that the public need a 
larger and more liberal education in the elementary prin- 
ciples of arbitration. 

I think the present situation requires that we go a step 
further and show how admirably the principles of arbi- 
tration are applied in the rejected Treaty. We can hold 
it up as a model, not perhaps as a perfect model, for it 
has not been tried and experience might show that it has 
defects ; but we can treat it as a working model, use it as 
a sort of object lesson, showing how the best English 
and American statesmanship approach the problem, how 
simple the proposed machinery is, and how every critical 
point is safeguarded. In this connection we can quote 
from the Senators who supported it, and reply to the 
arguments of those who opposed it. 
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I think we have a great work to do in fortifying sound 
public opinion, in making converts from the opposition 
and in creating an intelligent interest in the large class 
of indifferent persons. 


ETERNAL PEACE. 
By Immanvet Kant. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


2. The idea of international right presupposes a num- 
ber of independent neighboring states. Although such a 
state of things is really a state of war, unless there is 
some federative union between them to prevent the out- 
break of hostilities, yet from the standpoint of reason 
such a condition is better than their fusion into one 
through the influence of a power which subordinates the 
rest and passes into a universal monarchy. For laws 
lose in force in proportion as dominion increases in ex- 
tent, and a soulless despotism, after it has rooted out the 
germs of good, at last lapses into anarchy. Every state, 
however, or at any rate its ruler, desires to put itself into 
a condition of lasting peace by bringing the whole world, 
if possible, under its sway. But nature wills it otherwise. 
She makes use of two means to prevent peoples from 
mixing and to keep them separate, viz., difference of lan- 
guage and difference of religion. This indeed affords 
opportunity for mutual hate and an excuse for war, but 
with the growth of civilization and the gradual approach 
of men to one another it leads to greater unity in princi- 
ples and to that understanding which leads to peace. 
Such a peace is brought forth and securely established, 
not like despotism, by the weakening and destruction of 
all the forces of freedom, but through that equilibrium 
which is the result of a most active rivalry between them. 

3. Thus as nature wisely separates peoples whom the 
will of each state, even with professed respect for their 
international rights, might unite to itself through cunning 
or violence, so on the other hand she brings together, 
through their mutual self-interest, peoples whom the idea 
of cosmopolitan right would never have secured against 
violence and war. The spirit of commerce, here meant, 
cannot tolerate war and sooner or later takes possession 
of every people. Because of all the forces under the con- 
trol of the power of the state the power of money is the 
most indispensable, states see themselves compelled, of 
course not by motives of morality, to further the main- 
tenance of peace, and, wherever in the world war threat- 
ens to break out, to prevent it by mediation, just as if 
they were in a permanent league with each other for this 
purpose. For great combinations for the purpose of war 
can in the nature of the case only very rarely be made, 
and still more rarely can they succeed. In this manner 
nature guarantees perpetual peace through the mechanism 
of the human inclinations. Of course she does not do 
this with a sufficient certainty to enable us to make a 
definite prophecy of its future establishment. But the 
certainty is practically sufficient, and makes it a duty to 
work for the attainment of the end as not at all chimeri- 
cal. ; 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT. 


Secret article for securing Perpetual Peace. 


A secret article in transactions connected with public 
law is, from the objective point of view, or that of its 
content, a contradiction; subjectively however, judged 
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from the point of view of the quality of the person who 
dictates it, there may very properly be matter for secrecy. 
Such a person may find it of very doubtful propriety to 
have it publicly proclaimed that he is the author of the 
proposal. 

The only possible article of this kind is contained in 
the following proposition : 

The maxims of philosophers concerning the conditions of 
the possibility of public peace shall be taken into account by 
the states which are armed for war. 

It seems, however, for the legislative authority of a 
state, to which of course must be attributed the greatest 
wisdom, to be belittling to seek among its subjects (the 
philosophers) instruction as to the principles of its con- 
duct toward other states, though it may be very advisable 
todo so. Thus the state will consult them silently, mak- 
ing a secret of it, that is to say, it will allow them to 
speak freely and openly about the general maxims accord- 
ing to which war should be conducted and peace brought 
about, which of course they will do of their own accord 
if not forbidden. The codperation of the states in this 
matter will, however, need no special agreement among 
them to bring it about, for it is made certain by the felt 
obligations of the universal moral law set up by the hu- 
man reason. By all this is not meant that the state shall 
prefer the principles of the philosopher to the dictates of 
the jurist, who is the representative of the power of the 
state, but only that the philosopher must be heard. The 
jurist, who has taken as his symbol the scales of right 
and at the same time the sword of justice, commonly 
makes use of the latter, not simply to ward off from the 
former all extraneous influences, but, in case one side of 
the balance does not sink, to throw his sword into it (vae 
victis). The jurist, who is not in the moral sense a phil- 
osopher, has the greatest temptation to do this, because 
his only business is to apply existing laws, not to inquire 
whether these need improvement; and this really lower 
order of his calling he reckons as belonging to the higher 
because it is accompanied with power, as is the case also 
with the other two callings, theology and medicine. 
Among these allied powers the philosophic holds a very 
lowly position. It is said of philosophy that she is the 
handmaid of theology, and such also she is said to be of 
law and medicine. But it is not quite clear ‘* whether she 
carries the torch before her gracious mistress or holds up 
her train behind.” 

It is not to be expected, nor even desired, that kings 
should pursue philosophy or that philosophers should be- 
come kings. Because the possession of power unavoid- 
ably destroys the free exercise of reason. But that kings 
or sovereign-peoples, who govern themselves according to 
laws of equality, should not let the class of philosophers 
disappear or be silenced, but allow them to speak openly, 
is necessary to both for enlightenment in the performance 
of their functions. For this class of persons, from their 
very nature, are incapable of faction and club-organiza- 
tion, and cannot therefore be even suspected of propagan- 
dism. 

APPENDIX. 


On the Disagreement Between Morality and Politics in 
Reference to Perpetual Peace. 


Morality, conceived as a system of unconditionally au- 
thoritative principles according to which we ought to act, 
has in its objective significance a necessary relation to 
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practice. It is therefore a manifest absurdity, after grant- 
ing the authority of this concept of duty, to still claim 
that it can not be carried out. For if this were so, the 
concept would of itself cease to come within the scope of 
morals. Ultra posse nemo obligatur. Hence, between 
politics as a practical doctrine of right, and morality as a 
theoretical one, there can be no conflict. Consequently 
there can be no conflict between moral theory and prac- 
tice. To make such a conflict possible, we should have 
to consider morality as a general doctrine of prudence, that 
is, a theory of the maxims in accordance with which one 
is to choose the means best fitted for the attainment of 
the ends dictated by self-interest. This would be to 
deny that there is such a thing as morality. 

Politics says: ‘‘Be wise as serpents”; morality adds, 
as a limiting condition, ‘‘and guileless as doves.” If 
both precepts cannot stand together in the same com- 
mand, then there is indeed a conflict of politics with 
morality. But if both injunctions are to be everywhere 
united, then the idea of any opposition between the two 
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spheres is absurd, and the question how such a conflict 
is to be reconciled can not even be raised. Although the 
saying, ‘‘Honesty is the best policy,” contains a theory 
which unfortunately is very often contradicted in prac- 
tice, yet the equally theoretical saying, ‘*Honesty is bet- 
ter than policy,” is infinitely above all reproach. Indeed, 
honesty is the indispensable condition of that which is 
politic. The god who guards the boundaries of morality 
is not subject to Jupiter, the boundary-god of force ; for 
the latter is still under the dominion of fate. That is to 
say, reason is not sufficiently enlightened to fully compre- 
hend beforehand the predetermining causes which, if 
known, would enable us to prophecy with certainty the 
fortunate or unfortunate outcome of the doings of men, 
according to the mechanism of nature, however we may 
hope that the result will be according to our wishes. 
But what we have to do in order to keep within the path 
of duty according to the dictates of wisdom, reason 
teaches us everywhere clearly enough beforehand, as she 
does also the real end to be kept in view. 
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Now the practical man, to whom morality is only a 
theory, sceptically rejects our generous hopes, though he 
grants the reality of duty and the power to perform it. 
He grounds his objection upon his pretended foreknowl- 
edge that such is the nature of man that he will never be 
willing to set before himself those purposes the outcome 
of which will be perpetual peace. Of course the deter- 
mination of all individual men, acting in their distribu- 
tive unity, to live under a legal constitution in accordance 
with the principles of liberty, is not sufficient for the 
attainment of this end. In addition it is necessary that 
all together, expressing the collective unity of their united 
will, should determine to bring about this condition, in 
order that there may be a solution of the difficult task. 
The society of citizens must act as whole. Above the 
diversity of the particular wills of all a uniting cause 
must supervene, in order to bring about a common de- 
cision, which no one of them separately can make. Hence 
in the carrying out of the idea in practice, it is urged, no 
other beginning of the social state under law can be 
counted on than that brought about by force, upon whose 
compulsion public right is afterwards founded. ‘This of 
course leads us in advance to expect in actual experience 
wide divergences from the theoretical idea of right. For 
one can hardly assume such a moral sentiment on the 
part of the lawgiver that, after the union of the turbulent 
mass into a people, he will leave it to them to establish 
a legal constitution through their common will. 

This then amounts to saying that when once an indi- 
vidual has got the power in his hands he will not allow 
laws to be prescribed him by the people. A state which 
has so got control of itself as to be under no external 
laws will not allow itself to be subject to the judgment 
of other states as to the manner in which it will seek to 
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maintain its right against them; and even a continent, if 
it feels itself superior to another which is not at all in its 
way, will not leave unused the means of increasing its 
power, even through robbery or conquest. Thus all the- 
oretical plans for the establishment of national, interna- 
tional or cosmopolitan right come to nothing but empty, 
unattainable ideals. On the contrary, it is urged, a 
praxis, which is founded on the empirical principles of 
human nature and does not consider it beneath its dignity 
to draw wisdom for its maxims from the manner in which 
things go in the world, can alone hope to find a sure 
ground on which to erect its system of political expedi- 
ency. (CONTINUED. ) ; 
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